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LIFE BY LOVE? 


“Through Law I became dead to Law in order that I might live to God. 
I have been crucified with Christ; nevertheless I live. Yet it is no longer 
I that live; it is Christ who lives in me.” Galatians xi, 20 (Twentieth 
Century New Testament). 


O such height of utterance does the apostle rise in 
stating his thought of himself and his life. It is es- 
sentially and distinctively the Christian thought of life. As 
such I would consider it with you this morning as simply as 
may be. 

Christianity, in any adequate conception of it,—and in- 
deed all true religion,—is at once both a life and a love, a 
life which beginning in righteousness is fulfilled in love; it is 
a life of love. As a life its way is the way of all life, viz., 
dying to live; life anew and higher and more abundant and 
complete through death to life old and lower and limited 
and fragmentary. And as a love its way is the one way of 
love, viz., losing self in another self and in the losing nding 
a truer and nobler self. 


‘““Among those who were going up for worship at the fes- 
tival were some Greeks. They went to Philip, of Bethsaida 
in Galilee, and said: ‘Sir, we wish to see Jesus!’ Philip 
went and told Andrew; and then together they went and 
told Jesus. This was his reply: 

‘Tn truth I tell you, unless a grain of wheat falls into the 
ground and dies, it remains solitary; but if it dies it becomes 


1 Baccalaureate sermon of the first commencement exercises of the Rice 
Institute, preached by Peter Gray Sears, Rector of Christ Church, Houston, 
Texas, in the Beaconat court at 9:30 o’clock Sunday morning, July II, 1916. 
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fruitful. He who loves his life loses it; while he siti hates 


his life in the present world shall preserve it for Immortal © 


Life! 


‘Tf any man wishes to walk in my steps, let him renounce 
self, and take up his cross daily, and follow me. For who- 
ever wishes to save his life will lose it, and whoever, for my 
sake, loses his life shall find it!’ ” 


Dying to live! Life through death! So all life proceeds 
uniformly. The process is that of a constant unveiling of 
life beneath life, the uncovering of ever-deepening mysteries 
of existence. The child sees and knows life only in outward 
objects, in concrete material things. He perceives only the 
life of form, outline, size, color. To him life consists in the 
beautiful color of the flower, the gay hue of the butterfly, 
the splendor of nature’s robe; it is made up of concrete 
things and the sensible qualities of things. But after a while 
knowledge comes, as we say, and reveals a deeper life 
beneath these outward concrete forms. ‘Then color, shape, 
size, foliage, become but expressions of a law and order 
which rules the universe. The child becomes alive to the 
deeper laws of created things. It is the same with the child’s 
outlook upon the world of human life. His first thought of 
human greatness and glory is with the external trappings 
and coverings and manifestations of greatness. The gor- 
geous uniform and glittering decorations of place and office 
are the things which he delights in. But as time moves on 
growing knowledge unfolds to him the meaning of these 
outward things; and he comes to see and understand that 
they are but the outward tokens and expressions of a life of 
social and political order in which one day he must take his 
place and part. The life of duty is gradually disclosed to 
his view; and he comes to realize that he is no longer to play 
* 


———— 
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_ with the colors of life but to help work out its true harmony 
by doing his work and duty where he is. 

_ The result of this gradual unfolding of the deeper life i is 
always the gradual displacement and ultimate destruction 
and death of the earlier view of life. 


“When I was a child I thought as a child, I understood as 
a child, I talked as a child; but when I became a man I put 
away childish things.” 


The realization of the deeper and truer life makes us heed- 
less of the other and earlier. In “pressing forward to the 
things which are before” we ‘‘forget the things which are 
behind.” The soldier thinks but little of the brass buttons 
and the uniform which were once his childish delight now 
that the real and serious work of his calling is before him. 
Discipline, drill, endurance, courage, are the elements of his 
new life of duty; these are his attractions now; and he is 
dead to the things which once absorbed his thought. The 
woman loses her delight in the bride’s orange-blossoms of 
yesterday in the deeper and richer delight of her mother- 
hood and sweet home toil of to-day; her wedded life has 
unfolded to her new duties and privileges; in these she lives 
now; she is become dead to many things which once at- 
tracted and charmed her, yet she lives anew in the happy 
cares and welcome burdens of the wife and mother in her 
home. It is so that as life unfolds to us her deeper veins we 
die to the earlier childish joys. 

That, I think, is something at least of the meaning of St. 
Paul’s experience of which he wrote. The old life had once 
been to him a great satisfaction and gladness. Hehad been 
proud of the blue blood of the aristocratic tribe of Benjamin 
to which he belonged, of the high moral integrity of the sect 
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of the Pharisees, of the distinguished and honorable place 
he held in the Sanhedrim. But, when the dawn of a deeper, | 
richer, nobler life broke on him, he died to the attractions | 
which fascinated him before. When he came to see and 
know human life as Jesus Christ of Nazareth revealed it,— _ 
the life of helping to lighten the heavy burdens and soften 
the sorrows which ignorance and wilful folly bring upon 
men, of lifting up and elevating the characters of men, of 
teaching the downcast and despondent to know the unweary- 
ing and unending love of God, their Father, for them,— 
then those things which he once reckoned as gain became but 
dross to him. The deeper life of the spirit was uncovered 
to him; and he saw that the best and truest human life does 
not consist in pride and self-conceit and isolation, in the low 
selfish satisfaction of past privilege or present honors; but 
in growing daily more like to God by going forth among 
men with the thought and purpose of being helpful, not to 
man, but to men, to any man and every man, and to every 
woman and every little child, always in meekness and low- 
liness of heart, charged with the splendid enterprise of set- 
ting forward always and everywhere, in things great and in 
things small, fairness and justice and righteousness and 
brotherly love among men and women and children of all 
sorts and conditions, those that are far off as well as those 
that are nigh. This was his life now; and he was dead 
to the old. With Christ he had been crucified, put to death, 
to the old; nevertheless he lived,—lived as indeed he had 
never lived before. 


AND here we must note the fact how that in this new life St. 
Paul was to find, and did find, as all others before had 
found, even as his Friend and Master, Jesus of Nazareth, 
had found, that the higher the life the more bitter the pain, 
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hie loftier the duty the more perilous the performance. The 
old life had no cross in it such as the new brought to him. In 
following after the higher he met perils hitherto unknown, 
—“perils of robbers, perils of waters, perils of heathen, 
perils of false brethren.” It was even so. It is ever so. 
No man may ever step out of the life of lower satisfactions 
and delights, of earthly comfort and ease, without encoun- 
tering both peril and pain. Suspicion and distrust, misun- 
derstanding and misrepresentation, carping criticism and 
contemptuous sneer, envy and hatred, danger and suffering, 
wait ever upon the steps of all high-purposed life. Never- 
theless, such life only is true life. Whatever the hardship 
and suffering, it is nobler than the idle, easy, flower-strewn 
life of self-indulgence that is left behind; and once embarked 
upon, the very sharpest and bitterest pangs would never 
cause the soul of any true man or woman to turn back. Like 
the sailor tossed upon the stormy deep, he would not change 
the dangers of the giant waves and the creaking timbers for 
the safe shore fringed by a smiling sea. ‘This, now, is his 
life; and he lives more truly in danger and duty than in 
safety and delight. Even so it was with St. Paul. Though 
the cross was a real cross, heavy and hard to bear, yet the 
old uncrossed life had no longer any attraction for him. 


“T have been crucified with Christ [he said], nevertheless 
Ilive! I have found my life’s largest and best work; and to 
that I go at whatever cost! Forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth to those things which are 
before, I press forward to the goal, to the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus, if I may only apprehend that 
for which I am apprehended! As compared with this, 
nothing else in life is worth while!” 
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So it was that with confident trust in the love and care of 
God, knowing that His fatherly hand was ever over him to 
guard and protect him, he was strong in a strength not his 
own to face all dangers and difficulties, even to the death of 
the block and sword on the Appian Way. The old dream- 
life of self was gone. The new, real, strong life of helpful 
service and sacrifice was his. And in realizing it, in living 
to work like God and so to grow like God, he found the one 
only real, true human life in all its fullness, even eternal life, 
the very life of God reproduced in a man. 


Sucu, then, is human life as in Christian thought contained 
and in the great apostle to the Gentiles exemplified. How 
shall men and women rise up into it and walk along its lofty 
levels? Not merely the discovery, the vision, the know- 
ledge of such life will send us forth into it. Human nature 
is still such that while we see and approve the good, we yet 
follow the evil. With clear vision of the higher and better, 
men and women yet give themselves to the lower and worse. 
And by some dreadful twist or defect—shall we say, of na- 
ture ?—we, all of us, are too largely content to have it so. 
There must be some deeper and stronger motive than vision 
or knowledge to impel us. Is there such motive? Is there 
such power available? There is. It is to be found in that 
which the great Scotch preacher, Chalmers, called “the ex- 
pulsive power of a new affection,’—the power of love to 
drive out the old and bring in the new. Just that is the 
meaning of the second part of St. Paul’s words: “I live; no, 
not I, but Christ liveth in me!” “It is no longer I that live; 
it is Christ who lives in me.” 

That is the paradox of love, a self which is yet not a self, 
a self merged in another, an exchanged personality; a life 
surrendered and laid down and given up to another for the 
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other’s guidance and direction and keeping,—a life lost in 
another and in the losing found again in nobler fullness. 

With that experience, the experience of exchanged per- 
sonality, true human life always begins. And not only 
human life, but life of whatever sort; for no living thing in 
all this world from bottom to top ever finds its true life 
until it has first lost its life in another. 


“T hold it true, whate’er befall; 
I feel it when I sorrow most: 
Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


So sang Tennyson with a depth of poetic insight reaching to 
the very “heart of things as they are.”” And we, every one 
of us, feel and know the truth of his word, though it may 
have to be even in bitterest heart-ache. And our acceptance 
of that truth is but acknowledgment that our own human 
life at least would have missed its fullness if it had never 
gone forth and lost itself in another. 

Losing life, and in the losing finding richer and truer life! 
Nature herself teaches us that in a thousand illustrations. 
The waters of the sea teem with minute fugitive life which 
only begins to put forth strength when it has taken hold of 
the rock and knit itself to it. The seed begins its own real 
life only when it has lost itself in the bosom of the earth. 
The insects building up the reef on the island, the worms 
giving new vigor to the soil, tell the same story, the story of 
life found only when and after it has been lost, of the power 
of existence breaking forth into strength and beauty from 
life given up into the keeping of another. 

That is the secret of power—the only abiding power it 
has—in a nation’s life. The statesman finds his might and 
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strength only in a life given up to and absorbed in his cone | 


try’s life. “I live; no, not I, but my country lives in me,” 
might well be his language. Patriotism is a power; yes, but 
only when patriotism really means the heart of the nation 
beating in the heart of the individual, and the individual 
identifying himself absolutely with his country’s well-doing 
and well-being, dying to self and every interest of self, that 
he may live for and in the highest and best life of his coun- 
try. 

Even more clearly is this truth seen in the experience of 
the human heart, the deepest of all our experience. 


“At the first sight 
They have changed eyes!” 


So Shakespeare describes the dawning love of Ferdinand and 
Miranda. It is the life of self absorbed in another. The 
love of wedded life is just that exchange of personality 
which finds its expression in the mutual cry: “Not I, but 
she! Not I, but he!” And the moving years of united lives 
only serve to deepen the truth. All work outside in the 
great busy world is no longer for himself when the worker 
has a home. And all home work to the wife is wrought in 
the thought of the bread-winner. This love brightens all in- 
terest with new light; and the older and earlier joys are 
trifling and nothing now as compared with the new and 
richer joys of that life which is one, yet two; which is the life 
of neither, but of both; which can no longer be the life of 
self, but of the other. And the years pass again, and reveal 
the truth at even deeper depth. The mother’s life is lost in 
the life of her child; and she can say,—every true mother 
does say,—“I no longer live; but my child’s life is the life I 
am living!” And that is the very glory of motherhood. 
And the years pass still again, and the children come to learn 
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the same truth. Growing knowledge and experience teach 
them the meaning of the father’s and the mother’s life. They 
begin to understand somewhat the toil, the peril, the pain, 
the sacrifice, which surround their parents’ life; the bond of 
a common sympathy and a common interest is created; they 
live in the parents’ life; they feel with their feeling; they are 
moved by their danger;—and all because they are absorbed 
in the love of them. The sweet and blessed bonds of love 
bind them into that union which has no other voice than the 
“Not I; but father, mother, sister, brother, the family!” 

It is so that in the one best and strongest thing of all we 
know in this world, viz., the oneness, the unity, and soli- 
darity of the home life, we have entirely clear illustration of 
the truth of St. Paul’s saying: ‘‘It is no longer I that live; it 
is Christ who lives in me; for the love of Christ constrains 
me Pe ’ 


Tuis principle of exchanged personality lies at the root of 
all the forms and ministries of human life. It has ever been 
and is the moving force in all true religion,—i.e., in life re- 
lated to God, to God however conceived, at whatever stage 
and in whatever form revealed and thereby known. From 
the beginning clear through to the end the one first and 
great commandment of all true religion is this: ‘“Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
mind and with all thy soul, with all thy strength” ;—absolute 
devotion of self to God; the unconditional surrender of the 
inmost citadel of personality: 


“Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine!” 


It was just such surrender, such abandonment and loss of 
self, such giving away of life into the keeping of another, 
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such love, as we call it, that made possible the lifting up and 
ennobling of the man Moses from a common cowherd to 


Aah. psa 


one of the greatest and noblest leaders of men and witnesses 


for God and righteousness of whom this world has record. 


His strength,—so he himself declared,—his wisdom, his 
very life, were not his own. From the day when he first met 
Jehovah at the Burning Bush until the day when he went up 
to that solemn mount where he met Him once again, never 
to return alive,—when he was left ‘‘on Nebo’s lonely 
heights,””—his one word was: “I cannot go unless Thy Pres- 
ence go with me!” It was the love of God that constrained 
him. He lived and moved and wrought and had his very 
being in God. Again, in the later and larger development 
of the religious life of the children of Israel, its basic 
thought finds noble utterance in the Psalmist’s song: 


“Like as the hart panteth for the water-brooks, so longeth 
my soul after Thee, O God! 

My soul is athirst for God; yea, even for the Living God; 
my flesh also longeth after Thee in a barren and dry 
land where no water is. 

I will love Thee, O Lord, my Strength, my Saviour, my God, 
and my Might; in Thee will I trust!” 


That—nothing less than that—was the moving force in the 
religious life of God’s people of old. They had ‘‘a passion 
for God.” And it wrought out in them a religion of right- 
eousness so righteous, built upon foundations so deep and 
so broad, that it has stood through all the centuries, and 
still stands. It has put all the generations of men under 
obligation to them for such moral and spiritual leadership 
that even to this very day we go back to their laws for the 
fundamental principles of social righteousness and back to 
their prophets for the fundamental principles of divine life. 
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-THIs, again, was the secret of John Baptist’s zeal. He was 
content to lose himself in Him to whom he came to bear wit- 
ness. His joy was fulfilled in the glowing glory of Christ, 
even though his own star sank out of sight. ‘He must in- 
crease; I must decrease,” was his language. It was but the 
anticipation of St. Paul’s utterance: “‘I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 


AND, as of all the lesser ministries, so is it true of that one 
highest and divinest ministry this world has ever seen,—the 
life and ministry of Him who, though alive in the glory of 
His Father, yet, compelled by the almighty power of divine 
love, humbled Himself and became dead to His own glory 
that He might live for and in men for their gain. He came 
and took our human nature that He might see the world 
with our human eyes, meet and contend with our human 
trials and temptations, and share with us our human life’s 
sorrows and griefs. He became one of us. He identified 
Himself with us. He lost Himself in us in His great love 
wherewith He loved us, that so He might lift us up to see 
all life with His eyes of divine love and tenderness, that no 
longer the spirit of self should rule in us, but that His spirit 
of love and self-surrender should dwell in us and send us 
forth into life even as He Himself went forth to bring men 
into the kingdom of love, which is the kingdom of God, for 
God is love and nothing else. 

Religion? Life related to God? There it is; lived in its 
fullness openly in the sight of men; and uncovering to us the 
very heart of God, so that in its terms only do we now think 
of God and know God. And its one and only sign is the sign 
of the Cross, the symbol of self-denial, of self-renunciation, 
of self-sacrifice, of “‘love to the end,” of loss of self in an- 
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other, of death of self and through that death a new birth | 


unto both man and God! 


But, some man will say: ‘“FTow can these things be? The 
preacher speaks to us in the high and difficult language ofa 
far-away and impracticable idealism ge 

In what other language could he to-day fitly speak? In 
the low and easy language of a grovelling utilitarianism? 
He thinks not so. 

My brother-men, listen to me! In days not long gone 
even their harshest critics could not but recognize in the 
American people an idealism at times sublime; and great 
was their praise among the people of all the earth because 
of it. Are there not those—and not a few—among us yet 
who would above all else rise up in thought and purpose and 
aspiration and effort into the lofty realms of idealism? 
Surely, surely, we have not become altogether a people “of 
the earth earthy.” 

God have mercy upon America—well may that be our 
prayer—when her preachers can ever speak in aught else 
than the language of idealism to the young men and young 
women of her universities and colleges! 

For one at least, young men and young women of this 
first graduating class of the Rice Institute, coming at this 
solemn hour, when we have gathered together in the Name 
and Presence of God, called to speak to you as one who 
would speak for God, the only word I would speak—and the 
only word I know you yourselves would have me speak—is 
the one highest word possible. Judge ye, therefore, what I 
say: 

“I know a bush that fire cannot destroy; 
I know an altar that unbinds the hand; 
I know a sacrifice whose root is joy; 
I know a flower that heat does but expand. 
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Love is that altar; in its cleansing fires 
The tree of life grows green with youth again, 
And in the rapture which its flame inspires 
The captive heart forgets its former pain. 


Put on my fetters, and thou shalt be free; 
Embrace my altar, and thy cords shall fall; 

Become Christ’s captive, and thy soul shall be 
Lord of itself and master over all!” 


Young men and women, follow after Him; give yourself to 
Him in complete abandonment of love and devotion; and in 
the splendid fullness of His humanity you will find your 
highest and best life. 

PETER GRAY SEARS. 


IS WAR ETERNAL?? 


Gentlemen of the Rice Institute, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


T is to me a very great pleasure and a very real pleasure 
I to be with you to-day. 

It is only a little while ago that a young man, who had 
been appointed president of an institution that did not then 
exist, came to me to talk over the situation. He had ideals, 
—ideals that could be worked into action, ideals of genuine 
realities in education, the ideal that quality was a more im- 
portant thing than numbers, and the ideal that friendliness 
was a component quality of good teaching. I was very much 
interested in what he was doing. 

There is a fine spirit growing up in all our universities. 
We are all glad to see the work done as it ought to be. I 
can remember when I was in Cornell as a pioneer freshman 
in 1868, when James Russell Lowell and Professor Agassiz 
came over from Harvard and a member of the Harvard 
Board of Overseers told those distinguished men that they 
were traitors to Harvard because they went out to lecture in 
a rival institution. Those trustees are all dead, and all their 
kind are exterminated from the face of the earth. We all 
realize that everything that goes to make the business of 
education respectable is something we can encourage under 
all circumstances. 

Now, this institution has many of the same ideals that 
Stanford had: the ideal of being good-looking to the eye,— 

1 Address delivered by David Starr Jordan, Chancellor of Stanford Uni- 


versity, at the first commencement convocation of the Rice Institute, held 
Monday morning, June 12, 1916, at 9 o’clock. 
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there are here a great many beautiful buildings,—and the 
ideal as to the kind of faculty it should have is shown by 
simply taking from Stanford one of the best of its men to 
become a professor of the faculty here. That is what we 
call a practical compliment and appreciation; and if we ever 
get rich enough at Stanford we may return the compliment 
in a practical way. But I have nothing to do with it any 
more. I am simply the wandering, talking man, Chancellor 
Emeritus, one who started in twenty-five years ago and got 
through alive, which is a great thing for a university presi- 
dent. To do this requires many of the qualities the presi- 
dent of the Rice Institute has. 

Now comes my talk, and what I want to say is summed 
up in these words: 

Every great evil dies in the moment of its highest triumph. 
When a great evil is triumphant, then it is bound to die, be- 
cause men see it nakedly for what it is; and when an evil 
gets itself big enough for men to see it nakedly, then it is 
doomed. ‘The greatest evil in the world is that of Interna- 
tional War. We got rid of two of the worst of crimes some 
three hundred years ago. One of these was the baronial 
war, when every duke and lord and nobleman had his own 
. private army, his private dungeon, and his private grave- 
yard. ‘This was in the days of chivalry. If you want to 
know the real truth about chivalry, don’t go to a moving 
picture show, don’t go to the romantic novels. Go to the 
criminal records of the day when criminals ruled the world. 
History is largely the record of a slow upward movement, 
the rise of the common man and the progress of democracy. 

The prophets of the world are not the foretellers of com- 
ing events, but of coming inspirations. They can see to-day 
what all men must see to-morrow—the cheapness of glory, 
the crime of injustice. In advance of their time they feel the 
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reaction inherent in human nature when men come to under- 
stand. 


system. The first of these is that war is the source of na- 


tional virility, of national power. The other is that war is 


eternal. 

The idea that war makes for individual virility confuses 
bluster with power. In all times war-making has assumed 
the name of'patriotism. Its reckless overriding of common 
welfare has been called strength, while the concentration of 
all effort on victory tends to confuse all moral values. Vic- 
tory at any price is one of the chief obstacles in the path of 
human freedom. 

Whatever the primal nature of war, its every act is mur- 
der or robbery. Its temporary effect is moral degradation 
and the lowering of national aims. Its permanent effect is 
the lowering of manhood, the extirpation of the high-spir- 
ited, the brave, and the strong, the very elements of the 
nation which bring success in war or in peace. It is a law of 
biology that like produces like among men as among animals. 
“Like the seed is the harvest.” Each generation is the 
reproduction of those who were its actual parents. In the 
business of gathering armies, those young men who are 
hardy, strong, and hearty, without blemish so far as may be, 
are sent to the front. On the field of slaughter these are 
taken first. Lord Kitchener once said that in any war the 
first two hundred killed on either side are the best. ‘Send 
forth the best ye breed,’” has been the immemorial call of 
war. ‘The nations which respond breed from the second 
best. It is a Spanish proverb: “Lions breed lions; a brave 
man has brave sons.”’ 

I was in London when the war began. I saw the men 
from Oxford and Cambridge, fine upstanding fellows, every 


‘There are two current arguments used to uphold the war 
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athlete included, and men of wisdom and power, men like 
Ronald Poulton and Rupert Brooke, who fell before the 
slaughter was half begun. I saw the men from the other 
universities, the “picked half-million,” as my friend Stead 
used to call them; ‘“‘those who command while the world 
must obey.”’ I saw the university men of Scotland, still more 
vigorous, on the whole, coming down to be trained at Alder- 
shot; ‘“‘the unreturning brave of the Aisne and the Yser.”’ 
Around these as they marched in the London parks, lying on 
the grass and smoking cigarettes, lay the young men of 
London whom the war could not use. There may have been 
a hundred thousand of them—undersized for the most part, 
but that is nothing. A little man is just as good as a big one 
if he is as well put together. He may be a better soldier: he 
is not hit so often. But these men of the discard were badly 
put together; loose-jointed, knock-kneed, suffering from 
adenoids and pyorrhea, saturated with gin and shot through 
with vice, the army had no use for them. ‘You cannot go 
to France or Flanders,” said Lloyd George. ‘‘You are use- 
less to your country under a strain. You stay here in Lon- 
don and become the fathers of the next generation, even as 
your fathers and grandfathers, who, kept out of the wars in 
India, in Burma and South Africa, stayed here and built up 
the London slums.” The slums of the great cities of Europe 
are built up by those war could not use. They slide down 
the lines of least resistance into the great hopper they have 
themselves built, and at last there remains a slum population 
of men who could not earn their living in any part of the 
world. The best are lost in war, and the sons of the feeble- 
minded weakly take their place. This is a Moorish proverb: 
“Father a weed, mother a weed, do you expect the daughter 
to be a saffron-root?” Father of the slums, mother of the 
slums, do you expect the son to be a British yeoman? This 
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is the long cost of war—the last cost, the sacrifice in greater 


or less degree of those whose life creates the nation, and the 
loss of the long widening wedge of those who should have 
been their descendants. The destruction of the strong is the 
primal function of war, and in the long run only those na- 
tions survive which have had least of it. The downfall of 
empire through the ages means the progressive destruction 
of those whose energy made empire possible. The present 
war must show its effects for a century, in the physical de- 
cline, and more or less in the mental and moral decline, of 
the great nations of Europe. The idea that any permanent 
physical, moral or spiritual values are inherent in war is one 
of the exploded notions of a world’s childhood. The im- 
perative word of science is: ‘‘Like the seed is the harvest.” 

The other argument for war reads like this: ““There has 
always been war; human nature demands it; human nature 
does not change; war, then, will always be.” 

It is not true that human nature does not change. It 
changes very slowly, for better or for worse. Vice and idle- 
ness destroy the least efficient; war and industrial negligence 
tend to destroy the best; and like the seed is the harvest. 

But the angle at which human nature looks in human insti- 
tutions may change, and change very suddenly. Nations 
miay undergo a process of conversion to good or to evil, even 
as an individual. A great wrong dies in the moment of its 
highest triumph. When men come to see it nakedly, even as 
the prophets have seen it, that wrong must pass away. And 
the greatest of all wrongs is that embodied in collective mur- 
der, the idea that crime becomes a virtue if compassed on a 
large scale with the sanction of the state and the blessing of 
the state church. 

Just for a moment we may glance into history, touching a 
few points here and there. Let us go back first to the begin- 
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nings of Europe, when our race ran wild in the forests of 
Germany. But that is not far back. We are very near the 
beginning now. In history’s long perspective, these days of 
Napoleon and Kitchener, of Bismarck and Beaconsfield, will 
take their place alongside those of Cesar and Moses and 
Homer, of Trismegistus and Ozymandias, the dark ages of 
war. What better evidence do we need than that found in 
the common suicide which civilized Europe has inflicted on 
itself? We are still in the dark ages, when neither science 
nor religion can hold its own against war. 

Human nature changes very slowly, and only backward 
or forward by the process of selection, the killing of the 
best or the worst. Any education enables the better ones to 
outlive the others and to increase in numbers; even though 
their number of children be smaller, their number of chil- 
dren that live and amount to something is much greater. 
The manifestations of human nature change rapidly through 
education. The angle of vision changes very quickly. The 
angle at which we look at a great crime may change with a 
sudden flash. 

We are going to see the phenomena of nationalism very 
differently in a short time. We shall be ashamed of that 
fever of so-called patriotism, that excited stimulation which 
forces a man blindly to hate another nation and to brand its 
citizens as inferior and wicked. Europe has been perverted 
by this patriotism of lies. To escape from it demands no 
change in human nature. It is a matter of education. Per- 
verted education causes perverted nationalism, which shows 
itself in a perverted patriotism. This has made it possible 
for a very few men to drag Europe into a war that is, in a 
way, wrecking the whole civilization of Europe. 

Long ago, after a great battle in which our ancestors, the 
In-Group, were victorious over some forgotten Out-Group, 
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the feast of rejoicing took place. The wise men of the 
In-Group ate the brains of the Out-Group sages to acquire 


their wisdom. The young men of the In-Group ate the 


hearts of the Out-Group heroes, that their courage might 
pass over to them. And the half-starved common folk, our 
ancestors,—yours and mine,—ate their fill from the ac- 
cumulated mass of human bodies. 

But some one rose and said: “‘All this is wrong. It is a 
degradation of the efforts of the gods, whose noblest work 
is man. How do you know that eating brains gives wisdom 
or eating hearts gives courage? ‘That is tradition, to be 
sure; men have always believed it, as they have believed 
many other things. But that does not make it true. And 
even if it be true, that is not the right way to gain wisdom 
or courage. It is all wrong, and it will bring its punish- 
ment.” 

There they took up the old argument. There had always 
been battle feasts. It is a demand of human nature, and 
human nature never changes. There would be no reason 
for war if the feasts were given up. And in peace men 
would grow soft and gentle, wisdom and courage would 
decay. You cannot fight unless you mean to kill. 

So they disposed of him very readily. He was only one 
man. Prophets are the softest things possible when you go 
at them with rack and sword. But his words sank deep, and 
if we can believe the flimsiest of traditions, the greatest of 
cannibal feasts was the last. This we know, that the feast 
had passed away before our ancestors were able to make 
any history. 

Running through history, touching it at the highest places 
for the moment, human sacrifices to one or more gods were 
current among the civilized world. They were practised 
among men as wise and experienced as you or I. Prophets 
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spoke against them, but some prophets recognized them as 
infallible, that the only way to propitiate gods is to give up 
what we have to them. So kings gave up their eldest sons, 
their sweethearts, and their eldest daughters. They were 
offered as burnt-offerings. They saw it nakedly for what it 
was, that if the gods were good they would be propitiated in 
that way. Then they put in kids and lambs and cows for the 


~ same purpose. Then some spoke up against that, saying 


that the god of the spring loves the “‘grass-green meadows, 
the grazing kine’s sweet breath,” and not these bloody sacri- 
fices and these gifts that smell of death. And so in one 
nation after the other that sort of thing was put away. 

Human nature does not change, but the angle at which 
men see things changes, and changes very rapidly. It is 
possible for the civilized world to undergo something like 
what is called conversion and sudden change of outlook upon 
life. Physiologists tell us, some psychologists tell us, some 
such change comes at the age of thirteen to fifteen years, a 
time when the world looks suddenly different to the young 
man or the young woman, when they begin to see things in 
broad outline in a large way; and some such conversion 
comes when a young man goes to college, or the young wo- 
man; or when they go out of college, and all along as they 
receive additional intellectual or spiritual impulses. The 
world looks different tothem. They see things at a different 
angle from what they saw them before. 

Almost two thousand years ago, among the dry hills of 
Syria, there arose a young Man who spake as never man 
spake, of human freedom, and divine love, and of brother- 
hood among men. The record of His words is far from 
complete. Those who had never heard Him recorded His 
sayings in a tongue not His own. But there was something 
in His words which compelled the attention of the world. 
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God is the F nee of all men, and all men are ‘brothers. ie 


Each has the right and the duty to make the most of him- 
self. Each has the right to speak in prayer to his Father, 
and this he can do in his own closet or on his own mountain, 
or wherever it may be, with no intervention of a holy priest 
or a holy city. There were many other things which He 
said, but it was all permeated with the idea of the holy free- 
dom of the human soul, and the feeling of brotherly love and 
the codperation of the kindly-affectioned. 

But the conception of the day of democracy and peace His 
words foreshadowed dazed the time-servers of his day. It 
is recorded that 


“Those whom the Light did blind rose angrily, 
And nailed His body to the cruel tree; 
But He resented not, nor bid them nay, 
Because that He had seen God face to face.” 


He was but one Man among thousands, and they disposed 
of Him very easily. But some part of His words has fallen 
into the heart of every one of us. We see the affairs of life 
at a different angle. And this is true in some degree of every 
man and woman who lives on earth to-day. 

But the selfishness of men obscured even His teachings. 
The priest was still at outs with the prophets, and the right 
of private interpretation was dangerous to the institutions 
men had built up in His name. So it became necessary for 
the sake of the church to extirpate the heresies which had 
sprung up around it. On the green in front of one of the 
colleges at Oxford they built two great pyres of pine-wood 
around the bodies of Latimer and Ridley, two British schol- 
ars who had put their own meaning into the Master’s words. 

Then Latimer said to Ridley: ‘Be of good cheer, Master 
Ridley, for we shall kindle a torch which shall be seen of all 
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England.” And the flame was lighted, and all England saw 
nakedly what religious persecution meant. And the actual 
flames of intolerance were never kindled again. These 
prophets were disposed of very easily, but their death caused 
men to see the wickedness of their undoing. 

Some three hundred years ago, and more, Central Europe 
was in the direst possible confusion. While the feudal sys- 
tem was in vogue every prince, every lord, every free city 
had its own army. Every baron had his own dungeon tower, 
his own graveyard, his own system of seizing his rivals and 
holding them for ransom. The common people were not 
citizens, but chattels, owned body and soul by the feudal 
lords and spiritual masters. Everywhere Catholic was 
armed against Protestant, and Protestant against Catholic; 
while wandering bandits, who knew neither religion nor 
nationality, were to be hired for murder and rapine of every 
degree. To have any respect for the spirit of the days of 
chivalry one must seek it in romance, never in historical fact. 

In these days, when the civilization of Europe was at its 
lowest ebb, in a land in which every man, woman, and child 
was under sentence of death from the King of Spain, arose 
Hugo Grotius, one of the noblest of the long line of 
prophets, a link in the long chain that shall never come to its 
end. Much of the life of Grotius was spent in prison, and 
he never knew a year of even approximate peace. But no 
work of any man has come in modern times nearer to that 
of the Founder of our religion than that of Hugo Grotius. 

The Thirty Years’ War of religion in Germany reduced 
the population of that region from about twenty millions to 
six millions. And at last, when the delegates came together 
at Miinster for the Treaty of Westphalia, sick and tired of 
war, they resolved that religious wars, baronial wars, and 
all that type of murderous discord should never again be 
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revived; and it never has appeared since that time. Human 


nature has not changed. It retains its weakness, its intoler- 
ance, its obedience to the swashbuckler, its sham patriotism 


based on hate; but warfare in the name of religion has 


passed away. Men see it at a different angle, because they 
see it nakedly. Nations have been built up through the dis- 
arming of their feudal units. And just as surely as feudalism 
has melted into nationalism or partial federation, just so 
surely must nationalism give way to federation, complete 
enough to leave no place for war. 

I might go on in history touching high places. We have 
come to see the institution of slavery from a different angle 


from what we used to see it. There was a time, something 


over fifty years ago, when human slavery reached its climax 
in the esteem of the world. There came a tall, gaunt, 
shaggy-haired, bloody-handed man out from the West and 
placed himself squarely in the road, saying either slavery or 
he must perish. We cannot say that John Brown’s record 
on the red fields of Kansas had been wholly a noble one. It 
is plain enough that he violated the law and forfeited his life; 
but the fact remains, he stood squarely in front of a slave- 
chasing nation and demanded reconsideration of our atti- 
tude. Even in the North in those days there were religious 
leaders who maintained that the negro was an inferior type 
of man; that, being so, he should take a lower place; he 
should do our work for us and be thankful for the chance. 

You will remember that in the little town of Harper’s 
Ferry, where the Shenandoah runs into the Potomac, to John 
Brown, who was shot and lay wounded in an old engine- 
house, men came up and said, ‘‘Who sent you here?” From 


that moment John Brown became a prophet. His noblest side - 


came to the surface. ‘“‘Nobody sent me here; I obey only my 
own promptings and those of my Master; I acknowledge no 
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_ master in any human form; I am come to try to save those 
_ whom you wickedly and wantonly hold in bondage, men and 
' women that are just as good as you are, and just as precious 
in the sight of the Lord. I have never heard that God is 
a respecter of persons. You may dispose of me very easily, 
—I am almost disposed of already,—but this slavery ques- 
tion will not be disposed of until it is settled right.” They 
- disposed of him. They took him on to the hill at Charles- 
ton and tried him for treason. He was guilty enough. 
Bloody-handed, he was taken in the act. The Governor of 
Virginia said he was the gamest man he ever saw. But he 
was not thinking of his enemies when the governor thought 
he looked so brave. And so they hung him, and they sent 
his body to his home at North Alba in the Adirondacks, and 
his friends put upon his grave a huge granite boulder, carv- 
ing in letters that you can see miles away: “John. Brown.” 
Under this stone his body still lies mouldering, but there was 
part of him not under the jurisdiction of Virginia, a part 
they could never hang or bury, and to the infinite surprise 
of the Governor of Virginia his soul went marching on. 

Slavery did not die because the North won in the war; 
military force can never destroy that which is right in itself. 
Slavery died because the South saw a greater future freed 
from this incubus. Secession was not killed by force of arms, 
but by moral force, starting with General Robert E. Lee in 
his noble speech to his men at Appomattox Court-house. He 
appealed to them to be henceforth good citizens of the 
United States; and the patriotic men of the South came to 
realize that this our continent could not be split in two by 
rival warlike factions. 

This human slavery vanished in the hour of its triumph. 
The world has seen it at a different angle, and the move- 
ment of civilization can never permanently go backward. I 
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might tell you of the prophets of freedom and good will, 
who have given a new intelligence to the world. 

But the world over, the story runs much the same. The 
old wrong dies in its triumph. The world rises to a higher 
level of morals and of intelligence. The prophet beholds 
the dawn a little in advance of the others; but sooner or later 
the light comes to the great body of men. 

And so it will be with the most awful and ruinous of 


crimes and blunders—war between nations. It may be that 


this is not the last war. It may be that civilization must pass 
through a more terrible ordeal before the rule of force and 
terror shall have passed away. 

It may be that kings and empires, privilege and exploita- 
tion, warriors and weapons, dreadnoughts, submarines, and 
Zeppelins, must all pass away in one grand horror. But the 
end must come. God is not mocked forever; neither is man. 


Davip STARR JORDAN. 
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